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will be found, so synthetic thinkers may be helped to construct 
a system of their own adequate to the interpretation of the 
material. This seems to be the notion which Professor Thomas 
entertains, for he presents the concepts of control, attention, 
habit and crisis in but a tentative way. To present a ready-made 
system is farthest from his aim. 'Control' is our old acquaint- 
ance, "control of the environment that the race may survive"; 
and to ask how this or that fact bears on control is said to 
be always pertinent; 'attention' is said to be always active at 
those points where the emergency, called here 'crisis,' calls for 
the formation of new 'habits,' so it is always in order to ask 
of any custom, for instance, what emergency called forth the 
habit in which it is manifest, and upon what substratum of 
habit already acquired it was built. A student may be helped 
to avoid utter confusion by following some such scheme as this, 
but of course it does not emancipate him from the necessity of 
keeping abreast of what is now being done in social psychology. 

The merit of this book, as a source book, will grow upon one 
the oftener he consults it, especially if he has already been 
trained in the fundamental principles of the philosophy of his- 
tory and has some acquaintance with the literature of ethnology. 
It is like having at hand for consultation a man who has read 
everything there is. 

Carl E. Parry. 

University of Michigan. 



The Working Faith of the Social Reformer. By Henry 
Jones. London: Macmillan and Company, 1910. Pp. 305. 

The preface of this book brings before us the imperative need, 
at this present time, for the convincing enunciation of a few 
principles that shall not merely systematize, but give meaning 
to the social facts with which the new circumstances of our 
time are flooding our lives. It is the sense of this need that 
has inspired the pages of this book, and the faith in which 
it is written is the faith that society being the product of man 's 
rational nature is capable of rational interpretation. A few 
examples will illustrate Professor Henry Jones's standpoint. 
Character and environment are to him two names for the 
same thing : the growth of the self and the world are concurrent. 
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It follows therefore that when the self has internalized its 
environment, when character is formed, attempts at reform will 
fail, because the vitiated character turns all opportunities into 
its own substance. The vitiated nature must therefore be placed 
where it cannot pervert or denaturalize its social medium, and 
in this lies the value of such therapeutic methods as labor 
colonies. The idea of "the twofold movement of the Spirit" 
is further applied to an examination of Socialism and Individual- 
ism. Social and individual evolution are two aspects of the 
same fact. Just as in family life individual rights are accorded 
to the full and are found not to clash, but to combine in a fuller 
life for each of its members, so under good social institutions 
State and citizen live and develop in and through each other. 
The limits of State or municipal activity are not to be fixed 
by any conception of the abstract antagonism of society and 
the individual. The criterion of the action of the State is the 
effective freedom of its citizens. From the side of the individual 
the power of the individual's will comes from its identification 
with a wider will; and therefore the individual can resist the 
extension of the functions of his city or State only when he 
has identified himself with a will that is yet more universal 
and the source of higher imperatives than either ; in other words, 
when he resists the State for the good of the State. 

The dependence of man on society and the dependence of 
society on man are themes to which the author returns again 
and again. At present the evolution of the individual's powers 
is hindered by the hard necessities of an imperfectly socialized 
system, and the evolution of the public good is baffled by the 
narrow views and the unsocialized wills of individuals. The re- 
former's task is dealt with in some detail, and especial emphasis 
is laid on the fact that we must moralize social situations as 
they stand. Indications of the means by which social service 
may be made more effective in a broad and permanent way 
are scattered throughout the book; and the last chapter, from 
a series of more popular lectures, deals with them in some 
detail. 

The influence of the late Edward Caird is very marked in 
this work, and the book will be pleasing reading to those who 
have an affectionate memory of his teaching, although some 
readers may perhaps be a little suspicious of principles which 
seem sometimes to offer too facile solutions. The book shows 
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some of the weaknesses natural to books made up of lectures and 
articles prompted by some temporary purpose. There is rather 
a lack of continuity: the chapter on "The Child and Heredity" 
is too commonplace; and the two chapters on "Idealism and 
Politics" could have been omitted without loss. Nevertheless, 
the book is instinct with earnestness and should serve its purpose 
of bringing the practical man to consider principles. 

R. S. Varlet. 
Bristol, England. 



Philanthropy and the State or Social Politics. By B. 
Kirkman Gray. Edited by Eleanor Kirkman Gray and B. L. 
Hutchins. London: P. S. King & Son, Orchard House, 
Westminster, 1908. Pp. x, 339. 

This work was left unfinished by the author at his death ; and 
its publication in a very readable and useful volume has evi- 
dently cost much labor to the two editors. The result fully 
justifies the labor expended upon it. Gaps here and there re- 
mind us of the loss which our knowledge and judgment of social 
movements have sustained, through the interruption of the work 
of a thinker so diligent and so well informed as the late Mr. 
Gray. We are told by Miss Hutchins in her preface, that Mr. 
Gray, who had already written "A History of English Philan- 
thropy," had originally designed as the title of the present work 
"The Failure of Philanthropy," "his experience on a mission 
in one of the poorest slums of London having convinced him of 
the utter ineffectiveness of philanthropy as a cure for the social 
wastage of the present time." Further inquiry did not indeed 
make his judgment of the effectiveness of private charity, even of 
'organized' charity, as the sufficient remedy for social ills, any less 
severe ; but it led him to recognize the relative and limited utility 
of private philanthropic enterprise in discovering the existence of 
evil conditions, and in first setting in motion the forces which may 
in time remove them. In our country, social evils have usually 
been first exposed by the agitation of private individuals, and 
private beneficence has begun the task of remedying them. But 
in one sphere after another, as these pages very forcibly demon- 
strate, public authorities have been constrained to interfere, some- 
times taking under their control the whole range of prevention 



